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A TELL-TALE EYEBROW. 



ACT I. 



Scene. — Nanette's reception-room. A dressmaker 'sform draped 
with ball-dress. Table with writing-implements, candle, seal, 
etc. Clara discovered dusting. 

Clara {looking at draped figure) . My, but wouldn't I like a dress 
like that! What would Tom say? {Shakes skirt.) Why! what's 
this caught in the skirt? {Picks up piece of paper.) A torn en- 
velope with some writing on it. {Reads.) Philip — no — Phyllis 
Wells, Crescent Street. Phyllis, what a queer name ! {Puts scrap 
of paper on writing-desk.) But here's madame, as she makes us 
call her. For all her grand airs, they say she was nothing but 
a nursery-maid to start with. 

{Enter Nanette.) 

Nanette. Clara, go and see if Miss Page is ready. 

Clar. Yes, madame. {Exit.) 

Nan. {arranging lace on ball-dress). There, that will do. But 
before another season I must run over to Paris myself. Miss 
Foraker's selections were certainly not up to the mark this time. 
No; this lace should be caught up a bit. 

{Enter Clara.) 

Clar. Miss Page is ready, madame. 

Nan. Very well; I'll be there. {Exit Clara.) 

{Enter Montgomery, peeping through door.) 

Montgomery. Oh, I say, Nanette. 
Nan. Why, Mr. Montgomery! 
'- Mont. I know it's awfully bad form, but Dora said I might, 
he said it would be improving, you know. 
Nan. What might be improving, Mr. Montgomery? 
Mont. Why, to see you touch her up, you know. Have her up 
re, can't you, and let me stay? 
Nan. Oh, very well, sir! You shall have an object-lesson if 
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ou like. {Calls,) Clara, ask Miss Page if she will kindly finish 
er trying-on here. 
Mont. It's awfully annoying. Pm forever putting my foot into 
it about her frocks. Liking the wrong thing, you know ; and Dora 
can't stand that. 

{Enter Dora in ball-dress.) 

Dora {pirouetting) . O Nanette, it's a love ! 

Nan. Excuse me one moment. (Exit.) 

Mont, {adjusting eyeglass). Oh, I say! 

Dora Well, James, what — oh, but wait a minute. {Aside.) 
Now I'm going to test him. {Picks up a large bow of ribbon in 
glaring contrast to her dress ', and pins it on her breast. Aloud.) 
There i Now, James, isn't this the thing? 

Mont. Immense. 

Dora. And this? {Flaunting the bow.) 

Mont. Never saw anything so chic in my life. 

Dora {slowly and distinctly). Then — you really — admire — 
this combination of color? 

Mont. Admire it ? Never saw you in anything so becoming in 
my life. 

Dora (tragically). He never saw me in anything so becoming 
in his life! (Tears off" bow.) What shall I do with him? (Begins 
to cry.) It's no use — all my talking and giving you Ruskin to read, 
and everything ! 

Mont. Good gracious ! What have I done now ? 

Dora. It's no use going on, James. With such incompatibility 
of tastes marriage would be a hollow mockery. 

Mont. But, darling, how could I tell? I thought everything 
Nanette did was all right. 

Dora. Do you think that hideous bow was Nanette's taste ? I 
only stuck it on to try you, and now — (Sobs.) 

Mont, (in deep dejection). There, you see ! 

Dora. There isn't a blind man in the city but would have 
seen how horribly it looked. 

Mont. But how is a fellow to know about frocks, anyway? 

Dora Don't call yourself a fellow all the time. 

Mont. But you ought to hear the fellows at the club. They 
never buy a new suit but they come up and take me by the button 
and say, " Now, Jimmy " — 

Dora (indignantly). Jimmy! You know I don't allow you to 
be called Jimmy. 

Mont. " Now, James," then, " what would you advise in the 
way of a check?" Why, all the fellows ask my advice. 

Dora. Yes, ask it ; but who takes it? 

Mont, (meditatively). I don't know that any of the fellows eve 
do take it ; but then a fellow never does expect another fellow t 
take his advice, you know. 

(Enter Nanette, with fashion-plates.) 
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Nan. I beg pardon for keeping you so long. 

Dora {seizing fashion-plates). There, just the thing i O Na- 
nette, Mr. Montgomery has done it again ! Here, now, James, 
read this carefully — carefully, now mind, while Nanette arranges 
my lace. 

Mont, (dolefully). All that? 

Dora. The first column especially, and mind, any word you 
don't know well tell you. Now, Nanette, the lace is all wrong, 
isn't it? 

Nan. I told Miss Foraker to leave it for me but she forgot. 
Where are my scissors? Oh, here. 

(Montgomery seats himself with fashion-plates- at rear. Dora 
stands c. Nanette arranges lace on bodice and skirt.) 

Dora. And you'll have some one here, of course, Nanette, the 
night of the ball, to pin us up when we get torn to shreds? 

Nan. Oh, yes ; one of the girls will be here. Probably I shall 
be on hand too. 

Dora. It's so convenient that you are in the same building 
with the assembly rooms. 

Nan. Very. 

Dora. You can sit here and hear the music and dancing, so 
that it's almost as good as if you were at the ball yourself, isn't it? 

Nan. Oh, quite as good. 

Dora. I declare, Nanette, I can hardly believe it's two years 
since you left us to set up as a dressmaker. 

Nan. Two whole years ! 

Dora. Gracious, what a melancholy tone t And you such a 
success ! 

Nan. And I such a success ! 

Dora. Carriages at your door to such an extent that they fairly 
block the street. Do you know, Nanette, when I see everybody 
rushing to get fitted by the fashionable Madame Jasmin, I can 
hardly believe that you used to be a plain — 

Nan. Nursery-governess. 

Dora. And then lady's maid, and then housekeeper, and then 
general factotum and adviser of Cecil and me. 

Nan. Yes ; that looks better. 

Dora. Oh, yes ! that was what it needed. But speaking of 
Cecil, Nanette — augh ! 

Nan. I beg pardon. 

Dora. You pricked me. Speaking of Cecil, he's always saving, 
' See here, Dora, why can't we have our flowers arranged de- 
:ently any more now that Nanette's left?" or, " Why does the draw- 
ing-room look like such an upholsterer's shop now that Nanette 

n't here?" 

Nan. Turn a little, please. 
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Dora. Always Nanette, Nanette, Nanette! Nothing I can do 
seems to suit. 

Nan. Now a little more. 

Dora. I was talking to Mrs. Van Twiller the other day about 
you, and telling her how clever you were, and how much Cecil 
thought of you — dear me, Nanette, your hands are like frogs. 

Nan. I beg pardon. 

Dora. And how he is always quoting you, you know, and — 

Nan. I am sorry you found reason to bore Mrs. Van Twiller 
with my insignificant affairs. 

Dora. Oh, but she wasn't bored a bit ; and she tapped me on 
the hand like this, you know, and put up her eyeglass, pompous 
old goose ! and said, " My dear, I think it's quite as well that 
Nanette, as you call her, has left your house." What do you sup- 
pose she meant? 

Nan. It makes absolutely no difference to me what Mrs. Van 
Twiller meant. 

Dora (kissing Nan) . Oh, there, dear, don't put on your grand 
air. I knew you wouldn't mind my telling her about you. It isn't 
as if you had those silly American notions about rising above your 
station. You always knew your place, and you always will. 

Nan. (drawing herself up). Yes, you are right, 1 always shall. 

(Enter Clara.) 

Clar. Mrs. Van Twiller, madame. 

Nan. Please excuse me one moment (Exit.) 

Mont, (bringing forward fashion-plates) . It's no use. Why 
don't they have a dictionary attached? How in the world is a fel- 
low to understand? 

Dora. I don't expect you to understand every word. 

Mont. Besides, it's no use learning them, for as soon as you've 
learned them, they go out of fashion. There's that (consulting 
plate) full sleeve, I had that down fine, and you told me last 
spring I must admire it whether I did or not, and here it says, 
" The hideous full sleeve has had its day." If only a fellow — 

Dora. James ! I wish you wouldn't call yourself a fellow ! 

Mont. Well, what shall a fel — what shall I call myself ? 

Dora. If you must call yourself something, why, call yourself 
— call yourself my fiance*. 

Mont. Well, then, fianci ; but, Do — if you only knew how 
the fellows at the club were always asking my advice ! 

Dora. Yes ; you've told me that before. 

Mont. And if a fellow has — 

Dora. James ! 

Mont. I mean if a — a fianci has — taste in one direction — 
fianci — 

Dora. I said my fiancf not a fiance* — 
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Mont. Well, if your ft and has taste in one direction, your 
fellow must — I mean — I — 

Dora. James ! 

Mont. What now ! 

Dora. You called yourself my — my fellow. I never — no, I 
never can forgive you, such a vulgar, horrid — {Exit hastily,) 

Mont. But I say, Dora — (Follows and exit,) 

{Enter Nanette and Clara.) 

Nan. I have given you my instructions, Clara I am engaged. 
Clar. But, Mr. Page — 

{Enter Cecil.) 

Cecil. Well, Nanette, how are you? (Exit Clara.) • 

Nan. Oh, good-morning. I am sorry —I — 

Cec. (throwing down hat), 1 declare, Nanette, I think your 
servants are demented. 1 had to give your Buttons warning. 

Nan. Give Thomas warning ! 

Cec. (seating himself on table) . Yes ; the small idiot actually 
told me I couldn't come up, and Clara had a long rigmarole about 
(getting up and looking round) — oh, by the way though, Nanette, 
you don't happen to have seen — (Feels in pockets,) 

Nan. You have lost something? 

Cec. Oh, nothing of importance, merely a — let's see, I was 
here last Wednesday. How often do you have your rooms swept ? 

Nan. Every other day; but what is it? 

Cec. {going to form and. looking at dress). Is that a Paris crea- 
tion, or your own? 

Nan. My own. # 

Cec. Well, with a pretty head perched on top — Do you know, 
Nanette, I think I could design a dress. 

Nan. Could you? 

Cec. Yes. (Seating himself ) I'm sure I could. (Looks medi- 
tatively forward,) White, of course. White would just suit the 
— white suits young girls, you know. 

Nan. Yes. 

Cec. But not too fluffy. Long, clinging folds, you know. 

Nan. But long, clinging folds are not at all in Miss Dora's 
style. 

Cec. Dora ! 

Nan. Oh, weren't you designing a dress for your sister? 

Cec. (looking again in pockets). It's the queerest thing where I 

t that scrap of paper. Just a little piece of torn blue envelope. 

u don't happen to have seen a torn blue envelope anywhere 

and, do you, Nanette? 

Nan. Was it very valuable? 

Cec. Oh, no; merely an unimportant address; but I can't 
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think iiow it could have^slipped out of my breast pocket when I put 
it so carefully away. 

Nan. (aside). An unimportant address — > and put most carefully 
away. {Aloud.) In designing a dress you have to take a person's 
coloring and figure into consideration. For a clear olive-skinned 
brunette now — 

Cec. (uninterested). A brunette? (Yawns.) 

Nan. Or take a pure blond, for instance. 

Cec. (with awakened interest) . Well, suppose we do take a pure 
blond. 

Nan. (tentatively). With blue eyes? 

Cec. People always seem to labor under the delusion that 
blonds invariably have blue eyes. There s an indescribable hazel, 
now, with black lashes — 

Nan. And dead-leaf hair — 

Cec. No ; dead-leaf hair doesn't follow at all. It may be a 
bright gold. 

Nan. Well, for that style, provided the features were regular 
(pauses a moment for Cecil to corroborates then continues) , the 
eyebrows black and delicately pencilled — 

Cec. (starting up) . There again ! People are always praising a 
delicately pencilled eyebrow. I like one with some character to it. 
A little irregular ripple in one of them, for instance. 

Nan. (aside). Ah! 
%. Cec. (evidently forgetting Nanette, and gazing off absently). 
Bewildering little rumpled hairs that won't lie straight, and make 
you long to pat them down with your finger, or make you wonder 
if they couldn't be coaxed into place with a kiss. 

Nan. (aside). Mary Lavander — the Van Twiller girls — Ruby 
Welsh— no, none of them answers to that description. 

Cec. (going to Nanette). O Nanette, Nanette! Do you some- 
times feel so heavenly happy that the whole world can't hold you, 
and the next moment so cast down you could throw yourself into 
the river? 

Nan. (with affected coldness) . Do you think a woman working 
for bread and butter twelve hours a day has time for such non- 
sense ? 

Cec. But you always have time to listen to other people's non- 
sense, dear old Nanette. (Takes her hand.) 

Nan. (trying to withdraw hand) . Don't ! 

Cec. Yes, I will too. Why, what a pretty hand you have, Na- 
nette! I don't think I ever noticed it before. 

Nan. (bitterly). No, I daresay not. 

Cec. And if you are not still wearing — no, let me see — yes, 
really is — that little ring I gave you so many years ago. 

Nan. Well, why shouldn't I? A ring is a ring. I haven't 
many. 

Cec. No, you don't get your hands away yet. I want to see 
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the inside of that ring. I remember scratching a heart on it with 
my penknife. Is the heart there still? 

Nan. How should I know. Come, don't interrupt me so. I 
tell you I am busy. 

Cec. {drawing off ring, and examining if) . Yes, here it is — a 
lopsided little heart. It was on my sixteenth birthday, wasn't it, I 
gave you this? 

Nan. How should I remember. Come, give it back, and go 
now. I am busy. 

Cec. No, of course you wouldn't recall it as I do ; but it was 
my sixteenth birthday, and you were — let's see, how much older 
are you than I, Nanette? 

Nan. (bitterly). Oh, ten — twenty years. Old enough to be 
your mother. 

Cec. Nonsense, you are barely six years older. (Laughing.) 
I remember being very sentimental over you at that time. You 
were twenty-two, Nanette; just the dangerous age for a boy of 
sixteen. 

Nan. (aside) . Will he never have done ! 

Cec. But what a flimsy little affair it is. I believe I could 
snap it in two. I believe — (Snaps ring.) Why, there, if I 
haven't ! 

Nan. (starting up) . My ring ! 

Cec. I beg your pardon, Nanette. 

Nan. What right had you to meddle with it? I told you I 
hadn't many. I told you — (Turns, away trying to conceal 
emotion.) 

Cec. Why, Nanette, I'm awfully sorry. I didn't know you'd 
care. 

Nan. Well, give me the pieces, and go. 

Cec. (remorsefully) . I'm always breaking something or other 
of yours. You oughtn't to have such fragile things, Nanette. 

Nan. No, I ought not to have such fragile things. 

Cec. But, as you say, a ring is a ring. See here — take this. 
(Disengages ring from watch-chain.) 

Nan. No. 

Cec. Why not? Come, let me slip it on. 

Nan. No, I tell you. 

Cec. But it's really quite a neat little affair. See ! emerald and 
moonstone. ( Takes her hand.) 

Nan. Let go my hand. I will not have your ring. And I will 
not have you here. I want you to go. 

Cec. Why, Nanette ! 

Nan. (excitedly). You were astonished because my servants 

led to keep you from coming up. I told them to prevent you. 

Cec. Nanette ! 

Nan. I tell you this kind of thing has gone on long enough, 
ifou are a boy no longer. You are a man, and a man of society. 
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I am a working-woman. There is nothing in common between us. 
The world does not recognize such friendships. 

Cec. Nanette, what are you talking about? 

Nan. I have tried to break it off by degrees, but you would not 
see. And now you come and offer me a ring. 

Cec. {slowly). Do you mean to say, Nanette — come, look me 
in the eyes — no, don't turn away — do you mean to say that 
for the sake of a few tattling fools you are ready to break off the 
friendship of a lifetime ? 

Nan. I have said. 

Cec. Why, Nanette, you might as well tell me to cut off my 
right hand. You are quite as much a part of me — of my life. 
Think what you were to me when I was a child. 

Nan. That is all past. 

Cec. No, it is as living in my heart as the present moment. 
Do you remember the evening you came to us ? 

Nan. (aside). Do I not? 

Cec. My mother — you know how slight a part her children 
played in her life — had gone on her usual nightly round of balls 
and theatres. Dora was with her nurse, and I, poor little miserable 
sickly devil, was lying, stifling down my sobs, on the hearthrug. 

Nan. With the fire just flickering its last, and the big white 
moon staring in through the window. 

Cec. Ah, you remember ; and do you remember why I was so 
heart-broken? My dear, honest old St. Bernard, Merlin, had died 
that day, and you — you knelt down beside me, and said, " I am 
so sorry. Won't you tell me about it?" and when I looked up 
there were tears in your eyes. Why, there are tears in your eyes 
now, Nanette. 

Nan. Nonsense ! 

Cec. And from that hour we were friends. Think of all the 
scrapes you got me out of as a boy, and how I always confided 
everything to you. 

Nan. (meaningly). Everything? 

Cec. And now you tell me that all this must come to an end ; 
my running in of a morning on my way down town ; our cosey 
evenings before the fire. 

Nan. Yes. 

Cec. (excitedly). And I tell you no. Nanette, this ring I of- 
fered you a moment ago, I offer you again ; but this time not as 
your friend, but as vour lover. 

Nan. No — nof 

Cec. (trying to press it on her, and speaking rapidly). You will 
marry me, Nanette, and then no one can come between us. I w 
take you away from all this. We will go abroad to your de- 
France which you left when a child. You will be to me what yoi 
have always been, — the sweetest, dearest companion a man could 
. have. 
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•Nan. (agitated). Oh, hush, Cecil, hush ! 

Cec. Have you lost all love for your boy, Nanette? You used 
to tell him you loved hini. 

Nan. (trying to speak lightly). Come, come, my dear boy, will 
you have me laughing at you next? All the world would laugh at 
you if it heard you offer marriage to your mother's maid. 

Cec. Treat it lightly if you will, Nanette — 

Nan. Treat it lightly ? Why, you see I can hardly keep from 
laughing over it. 

Cec. Nor from crying either, when I broke your ring. You do 
care, Nanette — you shall care. No, I will not take back the ring. 
(Lays ring in her lap.) I am going now ; I won't tease you any 
more now, but I am coming back soon for my answer. 

Nan. When I send for you ; not before. * 

CECi Not till you send for me ? O Nanette ! but you will make 
it soon — you will make it soon, Nanette ? (Kisses her hand.) 

Nan. Now, good-by. 

Cec. Dear Nanette — 

Nan. Promise not to come till I send. 

Cec. If you make it soon, Nanette. 

Nan. You shall hear soon. (Exit Cecil.) And yet he does 
not love me ! No, no ; he does not love me. If he did I would 
brave them all ! But before he sees me again he will have re- 
pented. Then, if he is to repent it, why not take him at his word, 
now — now, while it is still warm on his lips. (Goes to table, and 
takes up pen.) How easy to write one little yes, and make myself 
happy for life. Happy? (Puts down pen.) When he loves me 
merely as a friend — a sister — a companion ? When it was merely 
the generous impulse of his boy heart that spoke out ! To take 
advantage of an impulse of pity on his part, and he, poor boy, 
dreaming all the time of some one else! "Now so happy the 
world cannot hold him; now so sad that" — it is not thinking of 
me that sways him so. But yet it was me he asked — his Nanette, 
his dear Nanette; and I was to let him know soon. (Slips on 
ring, and kisses it.) He shall know soon. (Taking up pen, 
turns over papers on writing-desk. Sees scrap of paper.) Why, 
what's this? Phyllis Wells, 5 Crescent Street — Crescent Street? 
Phyllis Wells ? A scrap of torn blue envelope ! Why, a scrap of 
torn blue envelope was what Cecil was asking me about. This is 
her address ! He has lost it, and only I know. (Pauses.) But 
yet he called it an unimportant address. Why should I send it to 
him? I will not. I — cannot. (Begins to crumple it. Stands 

resolute.) And yet — O my boy, I never failed you before ! 
[Slips ring off , ana kisses it.) You shall go back, you shall both 
^o together, and he shall choose. (Puts ring and address in 
welopej addresses envelope.) 

(Enter Clara.) 
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Clar. A lady to see you, madame. 

Nan. She must wait. 

Clar. She is just outside the door. 

Nan. Well, show her in. 

{Enter Phyllis.) 

Phyllis. Is this Madame Jasmin ? 

Nan. Yes. You can go now, Clara. I will send for you pres- 
ently. {Exit Clara.) 

Phyl. They say you make the loveliest dresses in the city. I 
am going to a ball — 

Nan. I am sorry, madame, but I am very busy at present. 

Phyl. {eagerly). Oh, but can't you find time? Til pay you in 
advance. See, here are twelve dollars. 

Nan". Twelve dollars ! 

Phyl. Yes ; I know your city prices are high, and so — 

Nan. I am afraid I cannot accommodate you. 

Phyl. {half crying). Oh! can't you? Oh, dear! {Turns to 

go) 

Nan. {starting forward). One moment, please. Your — your 

hair is loose. If you will sit down, I will fasten it up for you. 

Phyl. Oh, thank you. 

Nan. {arranging hair). Such masses of hair must be trouble- 
some to arrange. But I don't wonder this high wind made mis- 
chief. 

Phyl. The wind is very high. 

Nan. Yes ; it seems to have — you will lau^h at the idea — but 
it seems even to have rumpled your eyebrow a little. 

Phyl. Oh, no ; my left eyebrow is always rumpled like that. I 
try patting it down with water, but it never stays. Isn't it too bad? 

Nan. And yet such little irregularities are often considered 
great beauties. 

Phyl. Why, that's just what — {Confused,) There was some 
one who — but if you can't do anything for me, I must go. 

Nan. One moment. Possibly after all — let me see. It was a 
ball-dress you spoke of? You are not long in the city perhaps? 

Phyl. Why, how could you tell that ? Yes ; for the assembly 
ball. 

Nan. You are going to the assembly ball ? 

Phyl. Yes ; just think, my cousin got me an invitation. 

Nan. Oh, yes ; and you are staying at your cousin's? 

Phyl. Oh, no ; she didn't invite me. I supposed of course she 
would. She said she was delighted to see me ; but somehow s 
was very busy, and her house is so grand, and {dismally) — and 
is so different here in the city from what it is at home. 

Nan. And so you are living — 

Phyl. Oh ! in such a dirty, horrid little street, Crescent Strc 
But wasn't it kind of my cousin to get me the invitation ? I suppo 
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it never occurred to her that I hadn't any dress. I don't know any- 
thing about balls; but 1 suppose — I suppose every one will be 
there, won't they? 

Nan. Very likely you will meet your friend there. 

Ph yl. My friend ? 

Nan. Oh, didn't you say there was an especial friend you ex- 
pected to meet there? 

Phyl. I didn't know I said it ; but — but — 

Nan. And he has already claimed you for the first waltz, I don't 
doubt. 

Phyl. Oh, no ; oh, no, indeed ! I haven't even heard from him ! 
It's so strange; and he said he'd call so soon — and he doesn't 
even know "I'm going to the ball; but I hoped perhaps — but I 
don't know why I'm telling you all this. {Starts to go.) 

Nan. Why should you be in such a hurry? Perhaps I can help 
you. Let me see, did you tell me his name? I know so many 
people. 

Phyl. You'll laugh' at me, but I don't even know that. You 
see, we were on the boat, and he was kind to me, and then there was 
a delay, and we were hours together, and he made me write my ad- 
dress, and he was going to give me his when we got separated in 
landing, and so I went to my boarding-house alone, and every day 
since that I have been up and down looking for him ; and oh, it's 
such a great crowded place, and I don't know what to do. {Buries 
face in hands.) 

Nan. {aside, vehemently). Why did she throw herself in my 
way ? If I had not seen her I might have sent back the ring ; but 
why should I? I have been a fool. She could never love him as I 
do. The acquaintance of a day against the affection of a lifetime ! 
But if he should see her again? (Slowly.) He shall not see her. 
(In a hard voice to Phyllis.) Shall I give you a piece of advice? 
Go back to the country. 

Phyl, Then you trunk I shall never find him ? 

Nan. I am sure you will never find him. 

Phyl. But I might at the ball. 

Nan. And if you did? {Shrugs shoulders. Gives her hand- 
glass.) See, the country roses in your cheeks are fading al- 
ready. 

Phyl. {disconsolately) . I know. I cannot eat — I cannot sleep — 

Nan. Then why stay? 

Phyl. If I could but go first to the ball ! 

Nan. He may not be there. {Aside.) He will not be there. 

hat I know. 

Phyl. It is my last chance. 

Nan. And if he is not there? 

Phyl. I will go home and — 

Nan. Forget. 

Phyl. Forget ! 
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Nan. Well, then, if your heart is so set on this ball — what if I 
should make you a dress after all ? 

Phyl. You will? 

Nan. And the day after the ball, provided you do not meet 
him, you return home. 

Phyl. Provided I do not meet him. 

Nan. You promise me this ? 

Phyl. Your words are kind, but your voice — Why are you 
angry with me? Why do you wish me not to stay in the city? 

Nan. (coaxingly). Foolish child ! Angry with you ? Not want 
you to stay in the city ? Am I not advising you, as any woman of 
the world would advise an inexperienced young girl wasting her 
life and strength over a mere dream ? 

Phyl. Forgive me ! I see you are kind. But oh — if you only 
knew ! But the ball — Do you know, something in my heart tells 
me I shall meet him there. 

Nan. (moved, and lifting Phyllis's chin, and looking her full 
in the eyes). Does it then mean so much to you? 

Phyl. If you but knew him ! 

Nan. (bitterly, aside). If I but knew him ! No, this girl shall 

not make a fool of me. (Aloud to Phyllis, giving her fashion- 

plates.) There, look at these. (Goes to table and takes letter. 

Tears it open. Takes out ring and slips it on. Twists scrap of 

paper, and holds it in candle-flame.) 

Phyl. (turning round and advancing eagerly). That scrap of 
paper you are burning — 

Nan. (looking her full in the face). Merely an unimportant 
address. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT II. 



Scene. — The same, with sound of distant dance-music. Nanette 

in evening dress. 

Nan. (listening to music). All that going on, and I sitting here! 
Well, what do I care? He is not there. If he were, and should 
see Phyllis ! See how all the men flock round her. Silly child ! 
this admiration will turn her head, and cure her of her infatuation. 
She was dancing with Van Twiller when 1 peeped in a moment 
ago, and her cheeks were glowing, and her eyes sparkling. Why, 
here she comes. 

(Enter Phyllis in ball-dress.) 
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Nan. Have you torn your dress? 

Phyl. (throwing herself wearily in a chair). My dress ? I 
don't know. Yes ; I believe so. 

Nan. I don't know how many trains Clara has had to pin up 
this evening. 

Phyl. (feverishly). Hark ! it's striking. What, two o'clock ! 

Nan. (triumphantly) . Two o'clock ! 

Phyl. So late? Do they ever come so late? 

Nan. Why, you don't expect to meet him now? 

Phyl. A hundred times I fancied I had caught sight of him. 
Oh, what a dreary thing a ball is ! 

Nan. Dreary ! (Aside.) Is this country simplicity or city 
duplicity? (Aloud.) And you the belle of the room ! And every 
man talking about you. 

Phyl. But he was not there. 

Nan. Do you know that Mr. Van Twiller, with whom I saw 
you dancing so constantly, counts his millions as most people do 
their thousands ? 

Phyl. He was very kind. 

Nan. Very, I don't doubt. He looked as if he were saying 
something kind when you two sat in the corner, and he was fan- 
ning you. 

Phyl. Oh, he was asking me if he might call. 

Nan. And of course you told him you would be most happy. 

Phyl. I told him that I should leave town the next day. 

Nan. (aside). No, it is not city duplicity. 

Phyl. (rising, and throwing out her arms). And this is the 
next day! I am to go; and I have not seen him! (Covers face 
and sobs.) 

Nan. (pacing restlessly up and down). Well, other women 
have suffered besides you. Do you think you are the only one ? 
Go home and forget it. 

Phyl. I have no home. I am all adrift. And I was so lonely 
and miserable when I started for the city, and then I met him, and 
he was so good to me. And before I knew it I was telling him all 
about myself, and how my father had died, and how poor we were 
— I couldn't help telling him, and he was so tender and so strong, 
and there came a great peace over me, such as I had not known 
for years. 

Nan. (aside). Why must she tell me this ! 

Phyl. (seizing Nanette's hand). Don't send me back ! Help 
me ! Tell me what to do ! Tell me how to find him ! 

Nan. (agitated^ and trying to put Phyllis off). You don't know 
vhat you are asking ! 

Phyl. Sometimes I have thought you did not like me ; but at 
least you pity me — you must pity me — and you have been so kind. 
I ou will help me ? 

Nan. And you fancy — you think he has not forgotten you ? 
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Phyl. I know he has not. 

Nan. How do you know it ? 

Phyl. Because he — 

N an. {breathlessly). Well — 

Phyl. Loves me. 

Nan. (throwing her hand away). It is false ! He does not love 
you — he loves — (Stops short; aside,) No, it is not false! He 
does love her, and I — (Stands struggling with herself.) 

Phyl. False ! 

Nan. (going to Phyllis, and taking her hand) . I said that merely 
to — to try you. But you are sure ? 

Phyl. I know he loves me. 

Nan. And you ask me to pity you? (Walks back and forth a 
moment, then goes to Phyllis ; gently.) Perhaps after all I can help 
you ; but first let me look at this rent. (Kneels down by Phyllis.) 

Phyl. Oh, how will you help me? 

Nan. First, by pinning up your train. Oh, my ring! Have 
you your glove off? Oh, yes. I wonder if you would mind slip- 
ping on this ring? it catches in the lace. (Takes off ring.) 

Phyl. What a pretty ring. 

Nan. It is not muie. It was merely lent me by — a friend. 

Phyl. (slipping it on). It is the first ring I have ever worn. It 
looks like an engagement ring. 

Nan. Yes ; 1 think it does. There, that will do. 

Phyl. Thank you. Now I must run back to the ball-room in 
case that he — 

Nan. No ; I want you to step in here (motioning to door) for a 
few minutes and rest. 

Phyl. But — 

Nan. I told you I would help you, and I will. 

Phyl. Well, I am so very, very tired. (Exit.) 

(Nanette goes to table; writes short note. Rings, Enter 

Clara.) 

Nan. Clara, this note must go immediately to Mr. Page. Ring 
for a messenger-boy. 

Clar. Yes, madame. 

Nan. It's but a step, you know. Tell him if he carries it there 
in two minutes I — (Exeunt Nanette and Clara.) 

(Enter Dora and Montgomery.) 

Dora. Well, Nanette, Pm torn to — Why, where is Nanette * 
Where's Clara? How provoking! 

Mont. How providential, I say. Gives a fellow a chance to gei 
his breath. (Throws himself down in chair) 

Dora. I should think you would want to get a breath after al" 
your attention to that queer girl. 
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Mont. 1 tell you I didn't dance with her once, not once. How 
could 1 ? The fellows were three thick around her. 

Dora. I don't in the least see what they found to admire in her. 
She struck me as decidedly queer. 

Mont. Well, perhaps her dress was a little off. 

Dora. Now, there, of course you have pitched upon the only 
thing about her that was nice. Her dress was exquisite. 

Mont. Well, it wasn't up to one of Nanette's. 

Dora. O James, you are incorrigible. Couldn't you see that 
it was one of Nanette's. It was her eyebrow that was so queer. It 
was so rumpled it was positively improper. 

Mont. Now, I thought her eyebrows were particularly fetching. 
Besides, you don't notice that little rumpled look until you get very 
close. 

Dora. Oh, indeed ! till you get very close ! I thought you 
didn't dance with her! 

Mont. I didn't ; but we were sitting in a corner — 

Dora. A very small corner, I suppose. 

Mont, {aggrieved) . Yes ; it was a small corner. That's why 
Van Twiller chose it. 

Dora. Bertie Van Twiller? 

Mont. Yes ; it was his corner. He only lent it to me while he 
went to get her an ice. 

Dora. Very kind of Bertie Van Twiller. 

Mont. And he drew me aside a moment, and said, " I know I 
can trust you, Jimmy" — 

Dora. Jimmy! 

Mont. " But don't let any of the other fellows know where we 
are." 

Dora. And what did you say to your eyebrow while Bertie Van 
Twiller was gone? 

Mont. I asked whether she thought to-morrow would be fine. 

Dora. That was interesting. 

Mont, {rising). But the next time I see her I'll tell her that 
when she engages herself to Van Twiller I hope, for his sake, she 
won't lead him the dog's life you lead me. 

Dora. Why, James ! 

Mont. Yes, a dog's life. I've said it. 

Dora {aside). How horribly rude; but on the whole, I rather 
like it. It shows spirit. Yes, decidedly it shows spirit; and some- 
times I have fancied — {To Montgomery amiably.) Do hear 
that divine waltz? (Montgomery silent.) See here, James, as 
long as Clara doesn't come, I think I'll let you pin my lace. {Goes 
to table.) Here, just stick this handful of pins into your mouth, 
please. 

Mont. Into my mouth ! Do you wish to strangle me ? 

Dora. Oh, they always put them in their mouths. It doesn't 
hurt. There's a dear. Now kneel dcfwn. (Montgomery kneels 
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dawn.) How nice you look down there. It's really 4 most be- 
coming position. It seems to suit men — that position. (Mont- 
gomery makes some inarticulate sound.) Oh, don't try to talk. 
Nanette told me of a dressmaker who was so polite that she always 
would answer with her mouth full of pins, and once she swal- 
lowed a dozen. They said it didn't kill her, after all, but probably 
she was used to them. I don't believe your constitution could 
stand it. (Montgomery grunts dissentingly .) I never had such 
a good look before at the top of your head. Do you know, James, 
you really — yes, you really are getting a little bald. 

Mont, {inarticulately). Not surprised. 

Dora. I told you not to talk. Not surprised you say? 

Mont, (assenting). Mm — 

Dora. What do you mean? What is making you bald? 

Mont, (inarticulately). You. 

Dora (switching dress away). And you said I led you a dog's 
life, and — and now you say I make you bald, and you go about 
dancing with queer girls, and praising their eyebrows, and — 
(Cries.) 

Mont, (throwing pins on floor). Dora, I didn't dance with 
her ; and you know you are the only girl I — 

Dora. The pins — the pins ! O James ! 

Mont, (gurgling) . Never mind ; it doesn't matter. 

Dora (seizing him distractedly). O James, how many have you 
swallowed ? 

Mont. Not more than six. 

Dora. Six ! O James! Oh, what shall I do? 

Mont. Never mind. It was for your sake. (Sinks on lounge.) 

Dora. O James ! Oh, where's Nanette? 

Mont, (weakly) . Is that sherry on the table ? 

Dora. Yes; why didn't I think? Nanette has it ready for use 
in case we get used up (Pours out glass.) There 1 

Mont, (drinking) . It may not have been more than five. 

Dora. Five pins? 

Mont. Yes. 

Dora. Still, five pins are a good deal. 

Mont. Or four. 

Dora. O James, I hope it was only four. 

Mont. Possibly merely three. It's hard to count with your, 
tongue, you know. 

Dora. O James, I shall never forgive myself. 

Mont, (meditatively) . Three and seven are ten and five are — 
no, on the whole, Dora, I'm inclined to think it was only two. 

Dora. Thank goodness ! O James, you are an angel to say 
only two. 

Mont. Or possibly, — possibly, I say, Do, — one. 

Dora (hopefully) . O James, in that case, your constitution is 
so good — 
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Mont, {gloomily). But it was that big black one — a villainous, 
shiny, wicked-looking pin. I noticed it particularly when you 
handed them to me. 

Dora {in despair) . O James ! 

Mont. Then you would care if I got strangled ? 

Dora {sobbing) . You know it would break my heart. 

Mont. Well, then, I won't ; and I'll forgive that villainous blacl? 
pin from the bottom of my heart, for proving to me that my own 
Do-do — {Kisses her.) 

Dora. Yes, you may kiss me once ; and, O James, we'll never, 
never quarrel any more, will we? 

Mont. Never. 

Dora. Now don't touch me, or even look at me. I want to 
have a little cry quite by myself, and then I'll be all right. {Seats 
herself at table, and buries face in hands. Montgomery turns his 
back on her, and examines pictures on wall.) 

{Enter Cecil.) 

Cec. At it again t Now, see here, this sort of thing has gone 
on long enough. 

Dora {turning round). Why, Cecil, you here? 

Cec. I'm going to have a plain talk with both of you. 

Dora. Oh, please don't. 

Cec. You are old enough, Dora, to be a reasonable woman. 

Dora. Well, really, Cecil ! 

Cec. What if James did say that your hand wasn't as small as 
Belle's — 

Dora {starting up). What, you have been comparing me with 
Belle ! 

Cec. {to James). And if Dora did laugh at your mount yester- 
day in the park — 

Mont. What, you laughed at my mount ! (Dora and Mont- 
gomery pace up and down angrily.) 

Dora. Well, Cecil, I hope you are satisfied now with what 
you have done ! 

Cec. With what I have done ! 

Mont. If there's one thing a fellow can't stand — » 

Dora. Here James and I were as peaceful and as happy as 
two — 

Cec. Happy ! 

Dora. Turtle doves. Everything made up, and James promis- 
ing never to quarrel again, and you {To Montgomery), James, 
™>u know I wear a full half size smaller than Belle. No, I won't 

ar a word from either of you — it's no use, it's all over — I — 

■xit hastily.) 

Cec. What the mischief is it all about ? 

Mont, {to Cecil). A pretty evening's work you have made of 
Dora ! wait, Dora ! {Exit after Dora.) 
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Cec. The usual fate of the would-be peacemaker ! [Paces medi- 
tatively up and down.) I wonder where she is now. (Feels me- 
chanically in pockets.) I could swear I lost it in this room ! {Sits 
doivn.) What a fool I am ! She's forgotten me by this time ; of 
course she has. I wish I could forget her so easily. 

{Enter Phyllis.) 

Phyl. {aside). A gentleman ! Why — no — yes — 

Cec. (seeing her) . Phyllis ! 

Phyl. At last ! (Cecil takes both her hands. They are silent 
for a moment.) 

Cec. Forgive me. I called you Phyllis. I always think of you 
as Phyllis. 

Phyl. But vqu didn't come. Every day I thought you would 
surely come. 

Cec. Phyllis, I have been through every street in the city look- 
ing for you. 

Phyl. But the address I gave you. 

Cec. Lost ! Though how I could have lost it when it meant so 
much to me — 

Phyl. I feared you might be ill — I did not know what to 
think. Oh, what a terribly lonely great place this city is ! I be- 
gan to despair. 

Cec. Despair ! 

Phyl. Of finding you. 

Cec. You searched for me too? (Aside.) O Nanette ! 

Phyl. Why, of course I searched for you. But what is the mat- 
ter ? You look so pale — so tired. You have been ill ! 

Cec. Come, and sit down. So you found the great city lonely? 

Phyl. Oh, so lonely ! And you were the only friend I had in it 
except my cousin, and after Fd seen her I felt lonelier than before. 
But are you sure you are well? 

Cec. Quite sure. But your cousin — surely she must have been 
glad to see you. 

Phyl. Oh, yes; she was delighted, at least she said so. I 
think in the country, perhaps, we say less and do more for people. 
But she got me the ticket for this ball. 

Cec. Oh, that was how you happened to be here. 

Phyl. And I felt I must come, for something told me I should 
find you here. Didn r t you think you might find me? 

Cec. Why, no — I — 

Phyl. But why not? Why were you so surprised? 

Cec. Well, you see (touching her dress) — all this sp.endor, 
and you were such a quiet little mouse in your dress, I — 

Phyl. You thought I had no pretty dresses. Do you like m 
in this? 

Cec. (leaning forward)* Do — I like — (Checks himself am 

~'°<s.) 
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Phyl. Then you don't like me in it? 

Cec. (catching her hand and dropping if) . Phyllis, you know — 

Phyl. You are not well. You needn't tell me you are. Sit 
down again. 

Cec. {adopting lighter tone). Yes, you must be the charming 
stranger in white I heard the men discussing below. (Plays with 
lace of dress.) Why, here's a basting-thread. That means, I've 
been told, that the dress hasn't been paid for. 

Phyl. Paid for! (Sttddenly grave.) It is pretty, isn't it ? The 
idea of plain little me wearing such a dress ! But what should you 
think it ought to cost ? 

Cec. Why, you know best. 

Phyl. No, but what should you say? Please tell me; I've a 
reason. 

Cec. Well, let me see. Dora paid about a hundred for her 
last, I remember. Does a hundred cover it? 

Phyl. A hundred what? 

Cec. Why, dollars. 

Phyl. (starting up), A hundred dollars I 

Cec. What's the matter? 

Phyl. Oh, don't speak to me ; don't look at me ! 

Cec. Why, Phyllis ! 

Phyl. (aside) . How can I ever pay it ! 

Cec. Phyllis, what is it? 

Phyl. You think you know me, but you don't 

Cec. Don't know you? 

Phyl. Do you remember telling me about that wicked man who 
had such a fine house and horses and wines, and ordered every- 
thing he wanted and never paid for it ? 

Cec. Yes, I remember. 

Phyl. And you said it was bad enough in a man, but when a 
woman did such — such things — (Sods.) 

Cec. When a woman did such things ! 

Phyl. That's — just — just the — kind — of — woman — I am. 

Cec. Phyllis ! 

Phyl. I would come to the ball, and I didn't even ask what the 
dress would cost. I was thinking only of meeting you — and now 
— now — you say it would be a hundred dollars. Oh, I shall never 
lift up my head again. 

Cec. Phyllis, don't cry, my — (Checks himself.) Who made 
your dress? — not — not (looking round) — Nanette ? 

Phyl. Madame, they call her. These are her rooms. 

Cec. Don't make yourself unhappy about it then, for an in- 
:ant. I — I — know her, and I'm sure it will be all right. 

Phyl. You know her? Yes, she is kind ; but she wants me to 
3 away. 

Cec. Go away? 
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Phyl. Yes, she told me I should never meet you ; that is, she 
didn't know it was you. 

Cec. You talked to her about me ? 

Phyl. Oh, I couldn't help it ; and she said she would make me 
a dress if I would leave the city right after the ball, and sometimes 
I thought she didn't like me. 

Cec. Leave the city — not like you ? Can Nanette have — no, 
impossible. 

Phyl. And she seems to think you must have forgotten me. 

Cec. But you say she didn't know it was 1 — you say — {dev- 
iated.) Do you know, Phyllis, I always fancied that it was in this 
very room that I lost your address. 

Phyl. My address that I wrote myself for you? 

Cec. Yes ; on that torn blue envelope. 

Phyl. (agitated). The first day I was here she had just such a 
scrap in her hand, and she held it to the candle, and something 
came over me, and I cried out, "What's that?'* and she looked 
at me so strangely, and said, " Merely an unimportant address." 

Cec. And burnt it? 

Phyl. To ashes. 

Cec. {calling). Nanette! 

Phyl. Oh, why do you look so angry ? 

Cec. Nanette ! (Going to door.) She shall answer for this ! 
Nanette ! 

(Nanette appearing quietly.) 

Nan. Well. 

Cec. Nanette, I want to know what you have to say for your- 
self. You know what I mean ! You know what you have done ! 
I could not have believed it — I — 

Nan. Then do not believe it. 

Cec. Nanette, I would have trusted you beyond — 

Nan. Have you read the note 1 sent you? 

Cec. To think that you — 

Nan. Where is the note ? 

Cec. After all these years of — 

Nan. The note — I tell you — the note ! Where is it? 

Cec. Here, what do you want of the note? 

Nan. Read it. 

Cec. To what purpose ? 

Nan. (imperiously) . Read it, I say. 

Cec. (reads). " Dora and James have quarrelled so bitterly that 
you must come at once and bring them together." 

Nan. Go on. 

Cec. That is all. 

Nan. It is not all. Go on. 

Cec. (crumpling note). I will not go on. 

Nasi, (seizing note)* Then I shall. (Reads.) "You will i 
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your ring on the hand of the woman you love and who loves you." 
(Cecil turns away with gesture of despair.) Well, have you 
nothing to say ? Come here. Cecil, come here. (To Phyllis.) 
Draw off your glove. What, your hand trembles too much? 

Cec. Nanette — what — 

Nan. Help, her Cecil. 

Cec. (drawing off glove). My ring! Phyllis! Nanette! 

Phyl. Oh, what does it all mean? 

Nan. It means that he loves you. 

Cec. Nanette, can you forgive me ? 

Nan. Perhaps we each have something to forgive. 

Phyl. But what does it mean ? \ 

Nan. It means that in a moment of generous pity for a woman \ 

years older than himself, and whom he cared for only as a sister, 
Cecil asked me to be his wife. Can you help but love and honor 
him the more for it ? 

Phyl. (seizing Nanette's hands) . You are nobler than I — I 
could not have given him up ! 

(Enter Dora and Montgomery.) 

Dora. I'm torn to shreds again; but I don't care, for we've 
made up. 

Mont. And we are never — 

Dora. Never going to quarrel again. 

CURTAIN. 
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